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the road from south to north (Le6n to Oviedo), which con-
stitute its best and most rapid means of access, were cut off
at the outset, and it can be seen that grave difficulties would
be involved in the sending of reinforcements, and in pre-
venting important cities in which the movement might have
repercussions from being left to the mercy of providence.'1
To meet these problems General Franco proposed the
sending of troops from Africa.
The minister announced that decision to Senor Lerroux.
The famous proclamation which the leader of the govern-
ment drew up in the Ministry of State, vibrated in the
atmosphere amid the clash of arms, "Spaniards, at the
present moment the rebellion which has come to upset the
public order is reaching its apogee/*
The government felt confident in its security and was firm,
The reason for that feeling of security and optimism was not
divulged. But each member of the Ministry made known to
Ms intimates, in order to raise the spirits of those who were
downcast and to give them hope, the news that was later
learned in political quarters where it had stimulating effects*
Franco was in the War Ministry! The whole scene
changed. On the turbulent horizon, dense and darkened by
the storm, there appeared a ray of light which gave promise
of victory. Night no longer brought fear, that terrifying and
lugubrious night from which glared the eyes of the wolf-
packs of anarchy, and which Spain entered with vacillation.
A man had taken the helm, and the ship of state faced tie
tempest with the certainty of emerging victorious.
Franco locked himself up in the Telegraph Office and
from there began to organize the battle against the revolu-
tion. He was surrounded, as he well knew, by traitors to Ms
cause, in whom he could not place confidence. Masquele^
chief of the Staff of State, was an intimate friend of Azafia.
The Ministry was composed of Masons, and for that reason